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And, affer all, is the population of South America, in 
aduie of the Provinces a very fine one, to be utterly dis- 
regarded ? Is there no feeling of remorse in the most cal- 
lous politician, at abandoning these provinces to a govern- 
ment like that now existing in Spain ? To a king, who by 
one of his first acts restored the Inquisition, and condemned 
to the gallies the patriots, who at all hazards maintained his 
rights to the throne of his ancestors, when he himself had 
weakly abandonded them? To a king, the spirit of whose 
administration may be gathered from the following account 
of his employments ; which is extracted from the Christian 
Observer for April last, a respectable English publication ; 
' The seventh edition of a sermon preached at Cadiz by 
* Father Blasius Ostalaya, has issued from the Spanish 
' press. The immediate cause of its popularity seems to be, 
' the account it gives of the domestic employments of Fer- 
' dinand 7th, at Valencia. That Sovereign it seems begins 
' Ihe day with prayers, confessions and offices of piety; 
' and then proceeded much to the satisfaction of the 
' worthy confessor, to embroider a robe for the Virgin 
<■ Mary.' 

Though under no very particular obligations to Spain, 
we cannot interfere in the dispute. Indeed, our good 
will would be more disinterested than that of any other 
nation ; for the Provinces of South America, under a good 
government, would be able to furnish many things to the 
West Indies and to Europe, more advantageously than we 
could ; but some balance would be found, and if not, the 
happiness of the world at large would be increased, and 
this would be sufficient. It would be stupid indifference, 
or downright hypocrisy, not to wish them success. 



The Queen's Wake : a legendary poem, by James Hogg. 
Boston, republished by Wells and Lilly, pp. 257. 

That the author of this poem was a common shepherd, 
which is asserted by the editor in a preface on his own per- 
sonal knowledge, is the most extraordinary circumstance 
aitout the work ; the dedication is the most pleasing: 'To 
1 her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, a 
' Shepherd among the mountains of Scotland dedicates (his 
5 poem.' This seems to be realizing in pastoral coniposi 
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tion, what has hitherto been only fabulous, at least since the 
days of Arcadia, whose chronology is a little uncertain. 
The delicacy, purity and feeling, which the ancient poets 
attributed to shepherds, and which their successors have 
servilely imitated down to the present time, is ridiculously 
false as regards the modern race of them, and indeed from 
the nature of their occupation, anust have always been so; 
for of all menial employments, this seems, from the circum- 
stances attending it, as pursued in Europe, to nourish igno- 
rance and stupidity. Mr. Hogg is a striking exception, and 
may be considered as one of the first real shepherds who 
has ever indulged' in poetry; though the pretended ones 
have deluged us with their insipidity. 

By the plan of this poem, the author supposes the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary, soon after her first arrival in Scotland, 
to have ordered a grand musical festival, or Wake, as such 
meetings were called in that country. At this wake all the 
principal minstrels contended for certain prizes, to be award- 
ed by the Queen in presence of all the court. The per- 
formers, seventeen in number, sung to the accompaniment 
of their harps some tale or ballad, founded on the traditions 
and superstitions of the country. These are given in a va- 
riety of different metres. Mr. Hogg makes Rizzio, the 
Italian favourite of Mary, commence the entertainment, 
which lasted three days. We select this tale as a speci- 
men of the work; there are two or three others, that pos- 
sess more wildness and fancy, but this is of a convenient 
length, and is told with considerable pathos. 

Came ye by Ora's verdant steep, 

That smiles the restiess ocean over ? 
Heard ye a suffering maiden weep ? 

Heard ye her name a faithful lover ? 
Saw ye an aged matron stand 
O'er yon green grave above the strand, 
Bent like the trunk of withered tree, 
Or yon old thorn that si;is the sea ? 
Fix'd her dim eye, her face as pale 

As the mists that o'er her flew : 
Her joy is fled like the flower of the vale, 

Her hope like the morning dew ! 
That matron was lately as proud of her stay, 
As the mightiest monarch of sceptre or swiy : 
O list to the tale ! 'tis a tale of soft Burrow, 
Of Malcolm of Lorn, and young Ann of Glen-Ora. 
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The sun is sweet at early morn, 

Just blushing from the ocean's bosom; 
The rose that decks the woodland thorn 

Is fairest in its opening blossom ; 
Sweeter than opening rose in dew, 

Than vernal flowers of richest hue, 
Than fragrant birch or weeping willow, 
Than red sun resting on the billow ; 
Sweeter than aught to mortals given 

The heart and soul to prove; 
Sweeter than aught beneath the heaven, 

The joys of early love ! 
Never did maiden, and manly youth, 
Love with such fervour, and love with such truth; 
Or pleasures and virtues alternately borrow, 
As Malcolm of Lorn, and fair Ann of Glen-Ora. 

The day is come, the dreaded day, 

Must part two loving hearts for ever; 
The ship lies rocking in the bay, 

The boat comes rippling up (he river: 
O happy has the gloaming's eye 

In green Glen-Ora's bosom seen them! 
But soon shall lands and nations lie, 

And angry oceans roll between them. 
Yes, they must part, for ever part ; 
Chill falls the truth on either heart ; 
For honour, titles, wealth, and state, 
In distant lands her sire await. 
The maid must with her sire away, 

She cannot stay behind ; 
Strait to the south the pennons play, 

And steady is the wind. 
Shall Malcolm relinquish the home of his youth, 
And sail with his love to the lands of the south ? 
Ah, no! for his father is gone to the tom'i : 
One parent survives in her desolate home ! 
No child but her Malcolm to cheer her lone way : 
Break not her fond heart, gentle Malcolm, O, stay ! 

The boat impatient leans ashore, 

Her prow sleeps on a sandy pillow ; 
The rower leans upon his oar, 

Already bent to brush the billow. 
O ! Malcolm, view yon melting eyes, 

With tears yon stainless roses steeping ! 
O ! Malcolm, list thy mother's sighs ; 

She's leaning o'er her staff and weeping ! 
Vol. If. No. 4- U 
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Thy Anna's heart is bound to thine, 
And must that gentle heart repine ! 
Quick from the shore the boat must fly ; 
Her soul is speaking through her eye ; 
Think of thy joys in Ora's shade ; 

From Anna canst thou sever ? 
Think of the vows thou often hast made, 

To love the dear maiden for ever. 
And canst thou forego such beauty and youth, 
Such maiden honour and spotless truth ? 
Forbid it!— He yields; to the boat he draws nigh. 
Haste, Malcolm, aboard, and revtrt not thine eye. 

That trembling voice, in murmurs weak, 

Comes not to blast the hopes before thee ; 
For pity, Malcolm, turn, and take 

A last farewell of her that bore thee. 
She says no word to mar thy bliss ; 
A last embrace, a parting kiss, 
Her love deserves; — then be thou gone ; 
A mother's joys are thine alone. 
Friendship may fade, and fortune prove 

Deceitful to thy heart ; 
But never can a mother's love 

From her own offspring part. 
That tender form, now bent and gray, 

Shall quickly sink to her native clay ; 
Then who shall watch her parting breath, 
And shed a tear o'er her couch of death ? 
Who follow the dust to its long, long home, 
And lay that head in an honoured tomb ? 

Oft hast thou, to her bosom prest, 

For many a day about been borne ; 
Oft hushed and cradled on her breast, 

And canst thou leave that breast forlorn ? 
O'er all thy ails her heart has bled ; 
Oft has she watched beside thy bed ; 
Oft prayed for thee in dell at even, 
Beneath the pitying stars of heaven. 
Ah ! Malcolm, ne'er was parent yet 

So tender, so benign ? 
Never was maid so loved, so sweet, 

Nor soul so rent as thine ! 
He looked to the boat,' — slow she heaved from the shore ; 
He saw his loved Anna all speechless implore : 
But, grasped by a cold and a trembling band, 
He clung to his parent, and sunk on the strand. 
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The boat acrosa the tide flew fast, 

And left a silver curve behind; 
Loud sung the sailor from the mast, 

Spreading his sails before the wind. 
The stately ship, adown the bay, 

A corslet framed of heaving snow, 
And flurred on high the slender spray, 

Till rainbows gleamed around her prow. 
How strained was Malcolm's watery eye, 
Von fleeting vision to descry ! 
But, ah ! her lessening form so fair, 
Soon vanished in the liquid air. 
Away to Ora's headland steep 

The youth retired the while, 
And saw th' unpitying vessel sweep 

Around yon Highland isle. 
His heart and his mind with that vessel had gone ; 
His sorrow was deep, and despairing his moan, 
When, lifting his eyes from the green heaving deep. 
He prayed the Almighty his Anna to keep. 

High o'er the crested cliffs of Lorn 

The curlew coned her wild bravura ; 
The sun, in pall of purple borne, 

Was hastening down the steeps of Jura. 
The glowing ocean heaved her breast, 

Her wandering lover's glances under; 
And shewed his radiant form, imprest 

Deep in a wavy world of wonder. 
Not all the ocean's dyes at even, 
Though varied as the bow of heaven ; 
The countless isles so dusky blue, 
Nor medley of the gray curlew, 
Could light on Malcolm's spirit shed ; 

Their glory all was gone ! 
For his joy was lied, his hope was dead, 

And his heart forsaken and lone. 
The sea-bird sought her roofless nest, 
To warm her brood with her downy breast; 
And near her home, on the margin dun, 
A mother weeps o'er her duteous son. 

One little boat alone is seen 

On all the lovely dappled main, 
That softly sinks the waves between, 

Then vaults their heaving breasts again ; 
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With snow sail, and rower's sweep, 

Across the tide she seems to fly. 
Why bears she on yon headland steep, 

Where neither house nor home is nigh? 
Is that a vision from the deep 

That springs ashore and scales the steep, 
Nor ever stays its ardent haste 
Till sunk upon young Malcolm's breast ! 
O ! spare that breast so lowly laid, 

So fraught with deepest sorrow t 
It is his own, his darling maid, 

Y.oung Anna of Glen-Ora ! — 
" My Malcolm ! part we ne'er again ! 
My father saw thy bosom's pain ; 
Pitied my grief from thee to sever ; 
Now I, and Glen-Ora, am thine for ever!"— 

That blaze of joy, through clouds of wo, 

Too fierce upon his heart did fall. 
But, ah ! the shaft had left the bow, 

Which power of man could not recall ! 
No word of love could Malcolm speak; 

No raptured kiss his lips impart ; 
No tear bedewed his shivering cheek, 

To ease the grasp that held his heart. 
His arms assayed one kind embrace — 

Will they enclose her? never! never! 
A smile sat softly on his face, 

But ah ! the eye was set for ever ! 
'Twas more than broken heart could brook ! 
How throbs that breast ! — How glazed that look ! 
One shiver more ! — All ! all is o'er ! 
As melts the wave on level shore ; 
As fades the dye of falling even, 
Far on the silver verge of heaven ; 
As on thy ear, the minstrel's lay, — 
So died the comely youth away.' 

The following verse in a ballad which forms the twelfth. 
Bard's song, recalled to mind a certain story of Peter Piper, 
constructed for those who had a hesitation in their speech, 
and this perhaps would be equally efficacious if repeated 
rapidly. 

Lord Darcie drew, Lord Darcie threw ; 

But threw and drew in vain ; 
Lord Darcie drew, Lord Darcie threw. 

And spurred his black amain. 
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The author gives an explanation of nine words in the 
notes, which he ihinks peculiar to Scotland, and that these 
are the only ones. He thinks, ' that the muscular strength 
' of the English language consists in the energy of its primi- 

* tive stem, — in the trunk from which all its foliage hath 
' sprung, and around which its exuberant tendrils are all 
' entwined and interwoven, — I mean the remains of the an- 
' cient Teutonick. On the strength of this conceived 
' principle, which may haply be erroneous, 1 have laid it 
' down as a maxim, that the greater number of these old 

* words and terms that can be introduced with propriety 
' into our language, the better. To this my casual innova- 
' tions must be attributed. The authority of Grahame and 
' Scott hasof late rendered a few of these old terms legitimate. 
' If I had been as much master of the standard language as 
' they, I would have introduced ten times more.' We 
have only copied these sentences to enter a protest against 
them, and to express our satisfaction, that with such inten- 
tions he was not more master of the language. As it is^ 
there are a great number of words that no common reader 
can understand ; and if Scotland is to continue to furnish 
popular poems and romances, the most saleable and useful 
book that could be undertaken, would be a dictionary of 
obsolete, unintelligible, and barbarous terms. 

Those who are fond of romantick tales and ballads 
founded on local superstitions, will be much pleased with 
those in this volume, many of which display considerable 
fancy and originality. 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. — 
Vol. 3d of the second series. Boston, John Eliot, Svo. 
pp. 296. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, was incorporated 
in 1794. There are some learned Societies which have 
been longer in existence ; there are none that during the 
same period have rendered more service to their country. 
The volume now under consideration is the thirteenth which 
they have published; besides their labour and exertions in 
bringing out Hubbard's Ms. History ; and, for the honour 
of the state, it should be mentioned, that they were assisted 
in the undertaking by a vote of the Legislature who sub- 



